INVESTIGATIVE REPORT 




Fod-iral_ posorter Kayo Komgsfaerg presented this face 
to i he camera for his official portrait in 1965 when he ar- 
rived at the Springfield Medical Center, a federal pris- 
on. T vo months later the government certified him ’in- 
sane.” At right, long since “de-ccrtified.” he was escort- 
ed bee.'; to his quarters after a visit early this year from his 
wife. Under his arm is a package she had just given him. 
It was allowed to pass uninspected — one of the count- 
less special privileges he accumulated at Springfield. 



The Gorilla 



How a convicted thug named 
Kayo Konigsberg used fear, 
favoritism and even the law 
to win outrageous privileges 
and disrupt a federal prison 



u 



by OENNY WALSH 



"nder cover of early-morning darkness last April 27, three 
guards armed with Mace and Thorazine, a potent tranquilizer, 
aroused inmate No. 1 5826-H in his room at the United States Med- 
ical Center for Federal Prisoners in Springfield, Mo. After load- 
ing two laundry carts with the prisoner’s remarkably large ac- 
cumulation of books and documents, they hurried him and his 
belongings by government sedan to a private airfield where a char- 
tered plane was standing by. From there it was a one-stop flight 
to Teterboro, N.J., where four other guards took over. The pris- 
oner, a hulking, black-haired man bound in handcufTs and leg- 
irons, was driven quickly to the Tombs, the jail for men in lower 
Manhattan. After a prompt exchange of official papers the pris- 






Cowed His Keepers 



oner and his gear, which now filled five cartons, were driven up 
the river to Ossining, N Y.. in time for the evening meal. Thus 
was Harold (Kayo) Konigsberg delivered to his new home: Sing 
Sing Prison. And the U.S. Bureau of Prisons had solved the prob- 
lem of the most impossible prisoner in its history — by turning 
him over to the State of New York. 

The stealth and extra security laid on for the transfer of Ko- 
nigsberg (only six top-echelon personnel at the medical center knew 
the details in advance) was deemed necessary for three reasons. Of- 
ficials feared an attempted rubout (Kayo is known to have shared 
certain Mob secrets w iih the FBI ). Or an attempted escape < Kayo 
is a violent, desperate mun who still has friends on the outside). 
The officials were also concerned because they knew Life was in- 
vestigating the story of Kayo’s unique career in federal prison. 

It was typical of Komgsberg s stay at the Springfield Medical Cen- 



ter that when the guards came to get him, he cursed them out and 
said he wasn’t going anywhere. Then, once he agreed to get mov- 
ing. he demanded and got one last favor. In the middle of a top-se- 
cret transfer he stopped and used the prison telephone to call his 
wife at a Springfield motel. 

With Kayo Konigsberg’s departure, an almost anguished sigh of 
relief resounded in Springfield and echoed all the way to Bureau of 
Prisons’ headquarters in Washington. In six years and eight months 
of federal confinement, Kayo had turned a showcase of the U.S. 
prison system inside out. Through intimidation, manipulation and 
a veritable blizzard of legal actions, he had managed to bend or 
break every regulation that got in his way and a few laws as well. 
He had accumulated a legendary array of special privileges, and in 
doing so he had managed to disrupt prison routine, agitate the 
other inmates and demoralize much of the prison staff to the point 
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Any rule that got in his 
way, Kayo bent or broke 
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of confusion, fear and resignation. He did this with 
impunity, thanks to the informal acquiescence — and 
sometimes the direct orders — of top officials of the 
medical center, the Bureau of Prisons and at least 
one federal judge. But this is not a story of offi- 
cial corruption. Kayo Konigsberg simply out- 
bluffed and outmaneuvered those who were hold- 
ing him. The gorilla turned out to be smarter than 
the keepers. 

While in federal custody Konigsberg had been 
written up for rule violations more than 30 times. 
He was cited for everything from attempted assault 
to refusing to work to possession of contraband. He 
was reponed for lighting, stealing, threatening, brib- 
ing, supplying money to other prisoners and even 
for throwing a metal fruit bowl at a guard. Yet in 
the end this most cantankerous of all prisoners was 
rewarded — in direct violation of the law — by hav- 
ing 1,200 days for j^ood behavior taken off his ten- 
year federal sentence. He was shipped off to begin 
serving a New York sentence that will run at least 
until July 1990. 

What was Konigsbcrg s secret.’ To begin with, he 
is a terrifying human being. Those who know him 
best — lawmen, underworld associates, even his own 
lawyer— fear him most. “Animal** is the word they 
use repeatedly to describe him. Physically he is u 
man of frightening strength. Now *14 years old, he 
stands about si* feet; his weight fluctuates between 
1 80 and 280, depending on whether he is on one of 
his periodic hunger strikes or is devouring gargan- 
tuan helpings of food. Fists like sledgehammers and 
eyebrows that arch erratically over cold, sleepy eyes 
give him a visage of fierceness that he takes pains to 
cultivate. (A guard, looking in his window one night 
at 1:30 a.m* watched in fascination as Kayo re- 
hearsed, shaking his finger threateningly at the mir- 
ror and making “the meanest faces he could con- 
jure up.*’) Konigsberg is known for real outbursts 
of rage and brutality that are the more frightening 
because they come unexpectedly. He can be ratio- 
nal one minute, beyond control the next. In con- 
versation he is alternately abusive and slyly threat- 
ening. “Tell me,’* he might ask u guard who crossed 
him, “how are your wife and children?" 

B om on the Lower East Side of Manhattan. Ko- 
nigsberg has been arrested 20 times or more, in- 
cluding at least six times for acts of physical 
violence. His adult record began at age 18 with an ar- 
rest in Bayonne, N.J. on the prophetic charge of 
“disorderly person.** From there the charges grad- 
uated to assault, assault with a deadly weapon, as- 
sault with intent to kill, and murder. In the 1 950s he 
did seven years for robbery in New Jersey. It was 
while in prison that he taught himself to read. He 
began to study law books and eventually became ex- 
pert at the part of the law that most affected him; 
post-conviction relief. It was knowledge that even- 
tually would serve him well. 



Though Kayo’s picture hangs m his Brooklyn of- 
fice. lawyer Frank Lopez says of his rifent. * Hc 
drove me absolutely out of my mind. If there's an- 
other one like him, I don’t want to know him.** 



With a slack of papers at his side. Konigsberg con- 
fers with his wife Catherine in the visitors* lounge 
at Springfield. She sometimes interrupted their vis- 
its to make long distance business calls for him 



As a muscleman and enforcer for a New Jersey 
Mafia leader named Joe Zicarelli, Konigsberg built 
a reputation as a killer-for-hire. He has been ques- 
tioned in a dozen or more unsolved murders ar.d 
has admitted — privately — at least one killing. But 
no charge of murder has ever successfully been 
brought ugainst him. Kayo thrived on the reputa- 
tion and the "respect" it earned him. Once, through 
his lawyer, he even approached Life with a pro- 
posal to do a series of stories, a sort of “murder of 
the week" serial which would run for 12 weeks. He 
w*ould be the source. 

Konigsberg ulso went into loansharking and grew 
rich lending money to be paid back at exorbitant 
rates. He was so highly valued by hijackers, thieves 
and murderers as a man who could come up with as 
much as $500,000 after banking hours that the FBI 
at one time rated him the leading loanshark in the 
U.S. He was especially good at collecting. When a 
debt to Kayo was due, you paid — or risked being 
beaten nearly to death. One man tardy with his pay- 



ment found himself being dangled out n window by 
one leg. Another borrower testified that after the 
terms of his SI 3,500 loan had been agreed upon 
— S25.000, to be repaid in 30 days — Kayo shook 
hands. Then he pulled out a peurl-hundled revolver. 
“I don’t like to use this to collect," he said. From a 
drawer he took a rubber hose filled with lead. *Td 
much rather use this.** 

Konigsberg has been held in one prison or an- 
other since October 25. 1963. when he began serv- 
ing a federal sentence for possession of stolen goods, 
$125,000 worth of hijacked men’s suits. He arrived 
ut Springfield for the first time in September 1965. 
The medical center there in the serene, gently roll- 
ing countryside at the edge or the Ozarks is as much 
a hospital as a prison. It has no warden but is head- 
ed by a physiciun. Dr. Pasquale J. Ciccone, and is 
one of the few institutions in the world dedicated 
solely to the medical and psychiatric care of con- 
victs. Its 1,000 inmate-patients are those consid- 
ered “so defective mentally or physically as to re- 
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Loaded with packages. Mrs. Konigsberg starts out 
to visit Kayo, an almost daily occummce after 
she moved to Springfield and was approved as an 
"assistant to counsel." Other inmates' wives were 
restricted to a maximum of four visits a month. 



quire treatment not available in an existing federal 
institution.’* 

Some big names have passed through Springfield 
—among them Vito Genovese. Joe Valachi, Carlos 
Marcello. Robert (Bird Man of Alcatraz) Stroud. 
Mickey Cohen — but none of them caused a frac- 
tion of the trouble Konigsberg did. Prison records 
show that from the start Kayo was uncooperative, 
uncommunicative, conniving and outrageously de- 
manding. in prison many things that people on the 
outside take for granted — mail, phone calls, visitors, 
food, reading matter, money — are strictly regulated. 
Because these things arc restricted and sometimes de- 
nied altogether, they loom large for men who are 
confined. It is a dictum of prison life that the rules 
apply for all. Any favoritism breeds turmoil among 
both the keepers and the kept. 

At first, few of Kayo’s demands for special priv- 
ileges were met. But Kayo is a determined and in- 
timidating man. Beyond that, he had two big things 
going for him when he checked into Springfield: 






he was fast becoming an expert jailhouse lawyer, 
and he had established himself with the govern- 
ment as a potentially priceless informer. Though 
not a member of the Mafia, he did know a great 
deal about its workings — particularly about mur- 
ders. The year before, while in an eastern jail, he 
had approached the FBI with a proposition: in- 
formation in exchange for money and freedom. 
An agent started “working" Kayo, and his reports 
went directly to J. Edgar Hoover. The more Ko- 
nigsberg talked, the more excited the FBI became. 
As one observer put it, he "could make Joe Va- 
lachi look like a mute.” 

T he government’s hopes for further revelations, 
however, were complicated by a serious felony 
charge lodged against Kayo by the Slate of New 
York, which was determined to bring him to trial 
for extortion and assault 
It was claimed by his attorney and others that Ko- 
nigsberg had suffered head injuries in a mysterious 



fall while in jail and thus was mentally unfit to be 
tried. A competency hearing found him fit. But be- 
fore the state trial could begin, the federal govern- 
ment shipped Konigsberg to its prison hospital at 
Springfield. There a panel of doctors conveniently 
certified that he was “of unsound mind.” 

A year later. New York again tried to bring Ko- 
nigsberg to trial, and because of the time lapse a 
new competency hearing was required. As he had at 
the first hearing. Kayo proved himself an expert in 
the now-popular techniques of disruptive courtroom 
behavior. Described by his lawyer as a “vegetable,” 
he did his best to live up to it. He appeared in court 
on a stretcher or In a wheelchair, barefoot and 
swathed in blankets. He would spit and urinate on 
the courtroom floor or sit motionless for hours, his 
face slack, drooling. “Does he always act this way?” 
the judge asked a jail attendant. “Only when he goes 
to court." the witness answered. (Through this pe- 
riod he was lucid enough out of the courtroom to an- 
swer questions put to him by teams of government 
lawyers and agents.) The chief psychiatrist of the 
medical center indicated in court that he thought 
Kayo suffered only from a “Ganser syndrome" 
— i.e., that he was faking insanity. He also admitted 
that he had gone along with the original insanity- 
finding because Dr. Ciccone wanted no dissent. The 
judge ruled Kayo competent and later told him he 
was the “most brilliant judge-baiter" he’d evtr had 
in court. 

Testimony in the trial that followed in New York 
depicted Konigsberg at his terrifying worst: in try- 
ing to collect money from a man. he had beaten 
him mercilessly with u lead-filled tube, shouting all 
the while that he was going to kill the man and all 
his male relatives. What had so enraged Kayo was 
not so much that the man wouldn’t pay but that 
two days earlier he had stood up Konigsberg for an 
appointment. Kayo demands respect. 

The victim himseff did not testify. Before the trial 
began he was found murdered alongside the Long Is- 
land Expressway. Kayo, of course, was behind bars 
at the time. 
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His hobby 
was abusing 
officers 

CONTI MJ£D 

In February 1967, the jury found Konigsberg 
guiity on four counts of extortion and one of con- 
spiracy. Sentencing was set for April, but in the 
meantime Kayo saw fit to do some valuable talk- 
ing. He led federal agents to a chicken farm in cen- 
tral New Jersey which he said the Mob used as a 
burial ground for its victims. Digging unearthed the 
remains of two bodies and evidence of a third (Lire, 
Aug. 9. 1968). But despite this cooperation with fed- 
eral authorities, the state judge sentenced Konigs- 
berg to 30 to 44 years, to begin when his federal 
sentence ended. 

Back to the Springfield Medical Center came 
Kayo. Having failed to stop the New York trial, the 
federal government now had no reason to keep him 
“certified” as insane. In fact, it was hoped he would 
become a witness for the prosecution in future fed- 
eral cases, and an insane witness would have been 
useless. So Konigsberg was promptly and officially- 
pronounced “restored to sanity.” 

K ayo never did agree to become a government 
witness. The staff at Springfield, meanwhile, be- 
gan an almost desperate effort to have him 
transferred to a regular federal prison. "There is cer- 
tainly no reason for him to stay here from the treat- 
ment standpoint,” the psychiatrists reported. "He 
is not [so] severely disturbed to warrant it and is cer- 
tainly not motivated for any kind of change.” The 
medical staff* complained that “. . . disruption 
[caused by Kayo] has very definitely compromised 
our ability to carry out a treatment program with 
other patients.” 

By law, the hospital superintendent has the au- 
thority to say when a prisoner should be transferred. 
Dr. Ciccone recommended that Kayo be sent to 
Leavenworth. But the Bureau of Prisons, a branch of 
the Justice Department, said no. Kayo stayed, and at 
about this time his privileges began to blossom. One 
correctional officer at Springfield recalls a vivid en- 
counter with Konigsberg in the summer of 1967: 
"He stopped me in the hall one day and, in sort of 
a sly way, tried to put the pressure on me. I told 
him, ‘You're just another convict, Konigsberg. You 
are going to be handled just like the rest of them.’ 
He told me, ‘Well, I am not and you are going to 
see tint I am not.* And he was right" 

His first breakthrough was the mail room. Ac- 
cording to regulations, mail to and from prisoners 
must be opened and inspected for contraband. Ko- 
nigsberg pressed for special handling, particularly 
for his correspondence with Frank Lopez, his Brook- 
lyn-based attorney. Soon mail from Lopez was being 
opened and inspected only in Kayo's presence. Even- 
tually, according to mail room officers, Kayo was al- 



lowed to send mail to Lopez and to others that had 
not been inspected by anyone. There is strong ev- 
idence that Kayo also was able to smuggle out let- 
ters that didn't go through the mail room at alL 

Prisoners are not allowed to use registered mail 
unless they can show that it is absolutely essential. 
Kayo registered practically all his correspondence 
to the point that more than half the registered mail 
coming out of the entire institution was his. Pris- 
oners’ regular mail is picked up in the evening and 
sent out the next day. Kayo managed to get a spe- 
cial afternoon pickup so that his mail would go out 
the same day. 

All this was done over the strenuous objections 
of the mail room staff. Everyone else had to observe 
the rules. Why shouldn't Kayo? But the mail room 
supervisor was advised by Dr. Ciccone to “be more 
flexible” in Kayo’s case. A memo urged the staff to 
"see to it that there is no unnecessary delay in re- 
turning [mail receipts] to Mr. Konigsberg.” 

Each prisoner is allowed to subscribe to a max- 
imum of two newspapers and five magazines. Over 
the years, hundreds of inmates had requested per- 
mission to exceed the limit. All were refused. Not 



In 1 958, a struggling Kayo was arrested in New Jer- 
sey for murder. Though flush with cash, he had 
tned to go through the Holland Tunnel using a 
toll ticket from the car in which the murdered 
man had been found. He was tried and acquitted. 



Kayo. According to officers assigned to the mail 
room, he was allowed to receive at least a dozen 
newspapers and to subscribe to "virtually every 
magazine published.” 

Kayo was by all odds the best-heeled prisoner at 
Springfield. Lopez claims his client once spent 510.- 
000 on legal costs in a futile effort to recover a 535 
watch taken from him as contraband. A former pris- 
oner at the medical center said that he and the other 
inmates were impressed by Kayo’s visible affluence. 
He described how Mrs. Konigsberg often brought 
an attach* case full of money when she visited her 
husband. Kayo would count it and return it to her. 
A visiting room officer said he once watched Kayo 
count out between 57,000 and 58,000 and heard him 
tell his wife where to deposit it. But in prison, mon- 
ey is contraband. It leads to bribery. For a prisoner 
to possess cash is not only a violation of regulations 
but is a felony, punishable by as much as ten extra 
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years in prison. During a shakedown of Kayo’s be- 
longings, $400 was discovered in one of his law 
books. Another $220 was found tucked in an old let- 
ter from his wife. A further search turned up an ad- 
ditional $600 hidden in the binding of another law 
book. Altogether, SI ,220 was seized. Prison author- 
ities chose not to prosecute. They did take 300 days 
of “good time” away from Konigsberg, but this was 
eventually restored to him to speed his release. Even- 
tually, he even got the money back! 

Prisoners normally art allowed to use the tele- 
phone only in dire emergencies, such as serious ill- 
ness or death in the immediate family, or when a 
call will obviously do a great deal to improve an in- 
mate's mental condition. Such calls are restricted to 
ten minutes or less and are carefully monitored. This 
didn't suit Kayo. He argued that he should be able 
to talk to his attorney by telephone “free of any pris- 
on censorship.” The social services center of the hos- 
pital has just one phone to the outside. Kayo grad- 
ually made it his own. He could call or take a call 
from Lopez once a week, then twice, and finally al- 
most at will. The calls stretched on for 50 minutes, 
an hour, even two hours. 

At first a correctional officer monitored Kayo’s 
calls. Then, under pressure from Konigsberg and 
Lopez, the officers were instructed to stand ra an ad- 
joining corridor and merely watch Kayo through a 
window. Dr. Ciccone acknowledged that there was 
no way of knowing if he was actually talking to his 
lawyer. “We leave that to the integrity of the legal 
profession.” he explained. 

K ayo did talk to others, in violation of the reg- 
ulation that prohibits a convict from conduct- 
ing any personal business while in prison. It 
was discovered that he was talking to his wife when 
he was supposed to be talking to Lopez. According 
to a mail room officer, one letter from Mrs. Ko- 
nigsberg also included a casual mention that “Car- 
men enjoyed talking to you the other day.” This 
was a reference to Carmen Cutillo, a Konigsberg er- 
rand boy known as "Kayo's man on the street." 

Kayo's telephonitis continued until the spring of 
1970. Then both his family and Lopez and his family 
moved to Springfield, the better to serve Kayo. Now 
the regulations on visitors became Kayo’s prime tar- 
get- The rules limit social visits to four a month, and 
recent inmates and their relatives have assured Life 
that they are strictly enforced. Not for Kayo. During 
the last six months of 1 970 he received an astounding 
93 visits from persons other than his attorney. In July 
Dt. Ciccone authorized Mrs. Konigsberg to visit her 
husband as “assistant to counsel.” Two months lat- 
er Kayo's social worker authorized Lopez’s wife and 
16-year-old son to visit "relative to Mr. Konigs- 
berg’s legal situation.” It was further ordered that 
Mrs. Konigsberg and her five children could have 
eight social visits a month— twice the allowed num- 
ber. Soon the two families were literally coming and 
going at will. In November alone. Mrs. Konigsberg 
checked in 27 times in 30 days. 

Konigsberg received hisguests in an unpretentious 
but comfortable visitors’ lounge where they sat and 
talked for hours. Kayo and his callers often ex- 
changed quantities of bulky material: packages and 



large manila folders. They supposedly contained 
documents pertaining to the various legal actions 
Kayo had going, but no one knew for sure. Regu- 
lations require that all such material be inspected 
for contraband: money, weapons, smuggled letters. 
But the officers assigned to the visiting room, fol- 
lowing orders from above, gave up trying to inspect 
Kayo's material, even cursorily. There was just too 
much of it, so much that a four-wheeled cart had to 
be kept outside Kayo’s room just to transport the 
stuff to and from the visiting room. 

A medical center prisoner is allowed only as much 
personal property as “can be neatly arranged on 
and within a simple bedside locker." Anything be- 
yond that must be destroyed or sent home. Kayo's 
persona) property grew until it filled eight cardboard 
boxes. Instead of applying the rule, the authorities 
gave him a special room to accommodate his prop- 
erty. Kayo had been housed in a unit where a pris- 
oner is not allowed any object— pen, desk, metal 
binders— that might be converted into a weapon. 
When he insisted he needed these things to work on 
his legal affairs, the Justice Department recommend- 
ed to the medical center that he be provided iso- 
lated quarters in which he could keep all his mate- 
rial. An area that had been a shop for making brush- 
es was converted into a private room for Kayo. It 
was tw’icc the size of a normal cell and included a pri- 
vate shower. It was also equipped with something 
only a few physically disabled inmates were permit- 
ted: a personal television set. 

Konigsberg soon filled even his enlarged room 
with enough books and papers to create a fire haz- 
ard, and to make a routine inspection impossible. 
The rules said lights and television must go off at 10 
p.m. Everyone’s, that is, except Kayo's. The rules 
also prescribe the amount or food served to pris- 
oners. Kayo was allowed as much as he wanted, ac- 
cording to officers who served the food. He was also 
permitted to store extra food in his room, contrary 
to regulations. 

Unless they are physically or mentally disabled, 
or not yet sentenced, inmates at Springfield are re- 
quired to do some work — in the artificial limb fac- 
tory, for instance, or in the kitchen or dining room. 
None of that for Kayo. A correctional officer as- 
signed to Kayo’s unit was asked how Konigsberg 
spent a typical day. “Working on his business and 
legal matters,’’ he replied. “Otherwise in idleness." 
Another officer was asked if Kayo had any hobbies. 
“Yes. one. Abusing officers.’’ 

Inevitably, other inmates and the medical center 
staff began to wonder how a federal prisoner could 
get away with such massive flouting of the prison's 
own rules. One theory with substantial support was 
that federal authorities felt they “owed" Kayo some- 
thing for the information he had impartod. But it is 
also true that Konigsberg bad begun to intimidate 
the prison authorities with outrageous lawsuits. 



Dressed up for his •'insanity" role. Konigsberg is 
wheeled from a 1965 New York court hearing on 
a claim that he was mentally unfit to stand trial 
for extortion. Eventually he was found fit for tri- 
al, was convicted and sentenced to 30-44 years. 



Kayo knew that in recent years judges have be- 
come such zealous guardians of prisoners' rights that 
the Bureau of Prisons has grown chary where the 
courts are concerned. Unlike most prisoners. Kayo 
also had the funds necessary- to carry his cause to 
court. In the past four years he has bombarded the 
courts with at least ten legal actions, each attended 
by a barrage of briefs, affidavits, memoranda, mo- 
tions, transcripts and subpoenas. 

In August 1 967 Kayo brought suit in federal court 
in Kansas City against no less personages than the 
Attorney General of the United States, the director 
of the Bureau of Prisons, the U.S. Attorney for the 
Western District of Missouri and Dr. Ciccone. He 
charged, among other things, cruel and inhuman 
punishment, unreasonable interference with his mail 
and unfair restriction of access to his lawyer. These 
claims were disallowed, but Konigsberg was just 
wanning up. In the months that followed he filed a 
S250 million damage suit, naming as defendants fed- 
eral district Judge Elmo Hunter, the U.S. attorney 
and one of his assistants, the director of the Bureau 
of Prisons and two of his assistants, as well as Dr. 
Ciccone and six members of his staff. Really wing- 
ing, Kayo brought three new habeas corpus actions, 
CONTINUED 
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filed a SI 75,000 libel and slander suit against a cor- 
rectional officer at the medical center (below), ap- 
plied for a show-cause order and declaratory judg- 
ment against Dr. Ciccone in connection with the libel 
suit, appealed Judge Hunter’s order and — without 
drawing a breath— continued to fight both his New 
York extortion conviction and the contempt charg- 
es that resulted from the trial. 

Throughout this period Konigsberg and Lopez 
kept pressing for— and getting— concessions that in 
the earlier years of his confinement had been turned 
down (despite pressure from FBI agents and Justice 
Department lawyers who had hoped to use the priv- 
ileges as trading bait). Now that ranking individ- 
uals in the Bureau of Prisons, the medical center, 
the Justice Department and even the federal courts 
were under legal assault from Konigsberg. his priv- 
ileges multiplied. Each time a lower ranking officer 
objected, he was overruled. Yet all efforts to placate 
Kayo only inspired him to new agitation. 

The effect on morale at Springfield was barely 
short of disastrous. The social case worker assigned 
to Kayo wrote that “he has been a constant source 
of trouble and agitation to other patients and staff 
personnel.” The psychiatric staff reported. “It is im- 



possible to really convey the total disruption to any 
treatment program on any ward at the medical cen- 
ter by Mr. Konigsberg.” A veteran correctional of- 
ficer added. “In 19 years in the law enforcement 
business I have never seen anything like this at any 
level. I have seen politics enter into municipal law en- 
forcement. but it was child’s play compared to this.” 

I n frustration and disgust, six members of the stair 
gave sworn statements to Life enumerating in de- 
tail the special treatment Bfforded Kayo and its 
harmful effects. A former senior officer at the med- 
ical center gave a similar statement and several other 
past and present employees concurred in interviews. 

A former inmate expressed his view of the situ- 
ation: "People like Konigsberg cause the govern- 
ment so damn much trouble they just give them what 
they want." Attorney Lopez, who has now moved 
back to Brooklyn, agrees: “Dr. Ciccone can’t be 
bought. 1 don’t think any of these federal guys out 
there can be. But look at It this way. When a guy is 
continually dragging you into court, you’re finally 
going to say, 'What is it this guy wants? Give it to 
him and leave me alone.* ” 

Kayo got what he wanted, even in the matter of 



the contraband SI ,220. In ruling on Kayo’s 1967 
suit. Judge Hunter had not commanded that the 
money be returned but had “suggested” that it be 
given back “to avoid other actions." When this was 
not done. Kayo complained in a letter to the judge, 
who then telephoned the Bureau of Prisons in Wash- 
ington and insisted that his “suggestion” be carried 
out. The money, which had been deposited in a mis- 
cellaneous receipts account, was withdrawn and 
credited to Kayo’s commissary account. The judge’s 
law clerk then wrote Kayo on behalf of the judge to 
apologize for the delay, 

This incident alone had a devastating effect on in- 
stitution staff from top to bottom. A man without a 
legal leg to stand on had beaten them. “I could see 
no basts for its return,” a Justice Department law- 
yer told Life. “The money was contrary to regu- 
lations, the law." He also expressed concern that 
returning the money set a Jangerous precedent. The 
chief counsel of the Bureau of Prisons, when asked 
if he shared this concern, would only admit, “It was 
certainly unique." 

A charge by Kayo that he had been beaten up by 
several guards, including the officer in charge of his 
building, grew out of his repeated refusals to sub- 

CONTINUEO 



'By the way, how is 
your baby daughter?’ 





in 1969 and '70 a Springfield newspaper published 
two anonymous letters describing Konigsberg asa “well- 
known thug” who received “privileges not available to 
the general prison population.” Kayo was convinced that 
a correctional officer named Ivan Fail (above) had writ- 
ten the letters. Fail denied that he had, but Kayo sued 
him anyway Tor SI 75.000, claiming the officer had “in- 
jured the fame of the plaintiff.” Fail told Urt that Ko- 
nigsberg warned him. “Pm going to gcr you one of these 
days." Another time he asked Fail, “By the way, how is 
your baby daughter?" Kayo hired a local photographer 
to go to Fall’s house and take pictures, including the 
one at left showing one of Fail’s daughters In the fore- 
ground. When the pictures were found in Konigsberg’s 
possession and seized as contraband, he insisted they 
were part of his lawsuit. The iliroctor of the medical cen- 
ter never offered to show the pictures to Fail. He finally 
managed to obtain a set only after Kayo left Springfield. 





If you hive a problem or an answer to a 
problem regarding gluing, spray pointing 
or taping— send it to "Ask Elmer" Depart- 
ment. 350 Madison Avenue, New York. 
New York 100 17, with o stamped self- 
addressed envelope. If your submission is 
used, you’ll receive $10.00. If not, you’ll 
receive a copy of our booklet “How to do 
it". All submissions become the property 
of Borden Inc. 
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mit to a personal search, a procedure required each 
time a prisoner entered or left the unit where Kayo 
was housed. The guards went ahead anyway. In the 
suit he claimed that he had been “mugged, belted, 
kicked, jabbed, pushed, dragged to the cell and ev- 
erything else." The officer in charge, a highly re- 
spected veteran of 20 years’ service, denied it “I 
don’t believe in beating up on people," he said. Judge 
Hunter decided that “somewhere between petition- 
er’s version and the institution personnel’s version 
. . . lies the truth.** 

"That’s the day l said, Tve had it,' " the officer 
told Life. “1 am a man who took pride in what I 
did all these years, in doing it right. When that judge 
sat up there and let this man, who has been nothing 
but a criminal all his life, sit there and tell lie after 
lie; when he let him keep me on the stand for two 
hours and rant and rave and holler and yell, and 



then in his decision the judge puts just as much 
weight on what [Kayo] says as he does on what I 
say, that was enough for me." The officer retired as 
soon as he was eligible. 

Testimony from other inmates had supported Ko- 
nigsberg’s version. But later an inmate admitted that 
Kayo had gotten him and others to testify with bribes 
and personal threats. He explained simply, *Tm 
afraid of Konigsberg." 

W hen Life reporters interviewed Dr. Ciccone 
about the special treatment afforded Konigs- 
berg, he insisted that any prisoner would have 
been handled the same way under similar circum- 
stances. Dr. Ciccone did admit that “similar circum- 
stances" have never occurred during his six years as 
director. Could the medical center continue to func- 
tion if every inmate were treated like Kayo? “For- 

CONTINUED 



/ find my screens discolor my 
house quite a bit. When it 
rains the stain runs onto the 
window frames and the side 
of the house. How can l stop 
this from happening 9 

C. M.. New Rochelle. 

New York 

The answer Is crystal clear. Krylon* Crystal 
Clear. First scrub the screens down 
thoroughly, than rinse. Whan dry, spray both 
sides with Krylon Crystal Clear. And good- 
bye stains. 





I’m d novice woodworker 
working on my first table. / 
notice some unsightly gaps in 
between the joints. I don't 
want to use regular wood filler 
as 1 intend to stain the table 
when it's completed. 

J. L.. Toledo, Ohio 



Take some advice from the pros’. Make a 
thick pasty mixture of your sawdust and 
Elmer’s - Glue-All. Let your eye gauge the 
amount of sawdust and cement required. 
Apply with narrow putty knife and wait until 
it hardens. Then sand It down to a smooth 
finish. Since you’ll be using the same wood 
as a filler, you won’t run into any color prob- 
lem when you’re staining. 



i was lust given a beautiful 
old set of Dickens. Unfor- 
tunately. the bindings aren’t 
in the best of shape. Rebind- 
ing the entire set would be too 
costly. Do you have another 
solution T 

V. H., Lawrence, Kansas 

I have eleven of them. Myslik* Book Binding 
Tapes. Available at your stationers in eleven 
colors and 2", 3* and 4" widths. They do a 
beautiful, professional job. (Libraries have 
been using them for years.) And to make the 
job a little easier, I*m sending you Mystik's 
Book Repair instruction manual. It’s free to 
all readers of “Ask Elmer". 





From behind bars Kayo tried 
to buy into a magazine 



■ ■ federal prison rule forbids carrying on any out- 
side business, but it didn’t stop Konigsberg from op- 
erating at a brisk pace. While at Springfield, he even 
negotiated to become an investor in Ramparts magazine. 

In 1968, Kayo received a series of visits from an old 
friend, Israel Schawartzberg. the newly appointed •■om- 
budsman-editor'' of Ramparts, who was himself fresh 
out of prison. Schawartzberg, alias “Fat Tiger.’’ a book- 
maker. swindler and basketball fixer, had been the cham- 
pion jailhousc lawyer of his time. During one stretch in 
Sing Sing and Dannemora (for attempting to rob a bank 
while disguised as a priest) he had filed 32 writs with the 
courts and won 29 of them. 

Not only should Schawartzberg have been disqualified 
from seeing Kayo because of his criminal record but also 
because of his past performance mi a jailhousc visitor. 
In a much-publicized 1963 scandal it had been revealed 
that a prostitute from New York had been transported 
to the Hudson County, NJ. jail for the benefit of Kayo 
and other inmates there. The evidence showed that Scha- 
wartzberg had done the transporting. 

But now he presented himself as a law clerk, which he 
actually was, come to assist Kayo “in his legal endeav- 
ore." He also solicited Konigsberg’s financial help for 
Ramparts. "It was about to go under," Warren Hinckle 
HI. the magazine’s first editor-president, told Life. "Izzy 
told me that [Kayo] was rich as hell. We wanted him to 
put in a hundred grand." 

For his own reasons, Konigsberg was interested. He 
composed an advertisement in which he said he wanted 
to "inform the entire United States" of the “atrocities" 
he endured at the medical center. He described the hos- 
pital as “nothing but a Nazi-type concentration camp” 
whose “sadistic" staff had him “beaten mercilessly." 
Hinckle agreed to run the ad in Ramparts if Kayo would 
pay for it In advance. Kayo didn't and the ad never 
appeared. 

Schawartzberg ’s record finally caught up with him in 
October 1968 and he was banned from the medical cen- 
ter. But almost immediately Kayo received visits from 
Hinckle himself and from Sidney Zion, then a reporter 
for the Mew York Times. Reporters are ordinarily barred 
from visiting prisoners, but Zi n introduced himself as 




Israel Schuwart sberg 



a lawyer (he had once been 
an assistant U.S. attorney in 
New Jersey) and was admit- 
ted. His actual purpose 
was to discuss writing a 
book about Kayo. Hinckle 
described himself at a 
“friend." and after some de- 
lay Dr. Ciccone personally 
approved his visit. Hinckle 
and Zion were soon to 
launch a new muckraking 
magazine, Scanlon's, with 
Schawartzberg as general 
manager. But for the mo- 
ment the issue was help for Ramparts. Would Kayo in- 
vest $100,000? “Sure," Hinckle says Konigsberg told 
him. “A million, even." 

Hinckle assured Konigsberg that $100,000 would be 
enough. He went on to explain that Kayo could have no 
say about the magazine or its content. “And we’ll have 
to tell everybody that you are investing and that you’re 
a terrible murderer and all." Kayo insisted. "I don't care, 
I don’t care. I’m good for a hundred." 

Sid Zion, remembering Konigsberg' s heyday in New 
Jersey, told Life he was worried about Ramparts ac- 
cepting Kayo’s support because “if anything went 
wrong. Kayo was not your ordinary creditor." Hinckle 
plunged ahead anyway with plans to hold a press con- 
ference at the Bankers’ Gub in New York to announce 
that “this horrible killer" was investing in Ramparts. 

But Hinckle had not reckoned on Kayo the author. 
After two weeks he received not the $100,000 but three 
columns, entitled “From Behind Prison Bare." which 
Kayo had written and wanted published. "Better we go 
broke,” Hinckle decided, and cancelled the deal. Ram- 
parts survived. 

Meanwhile, Kayo missed his visits with Fat Tiger and 
went to court to get them reinstated. Last December Is- 
rael Schawartzberg died of natural causes. Three weeks 
later Konigsberg scored a legal victory that Fat Tiger 
would have relished. A federal judge ruled thai he be 
restored to Kayo’s list of approved visitors. 
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tuitously." says Dr. Gccone. “this is not the case. I 
suppose if every prisoner required the same needs, 
we'd have to osk Congress for an appropriation." 
Sardonically, he added. “I would love for Life mag- 
azine to have had the responsibility for managing 
this man for the last seven years. We’ll give him to 
New York with our blessings." 

Judge Hunter, who had acted so generously in 
Kayo’s behalf, was not anxious to discuss the situ- 
ation. He told Life; “Mr. Konigsberg sued me for 
several million dollars. I suppose because he was un- 
happy with the outcome of the case. I tread with 
great caution. Everything I did. I did on record, 
which makes me immune from that sort of case." 
(Judge Hunter’s call to Washington to see to it that 
Kayo got his money back wasn’t on the record.) 

Life asked Norman Carlson, director of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons since 1970. why Kayo had not been 
transferred to a regular federal prison as everybody 
at Springfield from Dr. Ciccone on down had rec- 

f ammended “It was a case management decision." 
Carlson said. "Wc have special cases wc watch very 
carefully, and frankly we nrc able to detain a person 
like [Konigsberg] better at Springfield." 

When the Springfield authorities decided to unload 
Kayo more than three years before his full sentence 
was up. it was not to the recommended federal pris- 
on at Leavenworth but to the State of New York, 
which had been so eager to try him. This took some 
doing. Federal law provides that a prisoner “whose 
record of conduct shows that he has faithfully ob- 
served all the rules and has not been subjected to pun- 
ishment" is eligible for time off for good behavior. 
At ten days a month, the maximum statutory “good 
time" that a perfect prisoner can earn on a ten-year 
sentence is 1 .200 days. Within the law. there is no 
way Konigsberg could have qualified for even one 
day. Yet he left federal custody with the maximum 
possible time off. Some 470 days had been taken 
away from him for a variety of infractions. These 
were restored. He was also credited with 210 days 
of good time that he technically could not have 
earned under the law during the months he was cer- 
tified “insane." 

T o have good time restored, the regulations re- 
quired that an inmate "must have at least six 
(6) months of clear conduct" since the date 
good time was last taken from him. For Kayo, the 
rule was rewritten to read “usually should” instead 
of “must." In February, he was caught with con- 
traband drugs. No action was taken and less than a 
month later the final 100 days of good time were re- 
stored to him anyway. When Life asked Eugene Bar- 
kin. chief counsel for the Bureau of Prisons, if all 
this boiled down to the fact that the authorities at 
the medical center just wanted to get nd of Kayo, 
he replied. “I wouldn’t be surprised." 

So now Konigsberg is New York's headache. One 
of his legal maneuvers is now before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. He is probably also developing some 
novel ideas on prison privileges in the State of New 
York. 

Sing Sing, good luck. ■ 



‘We’ll give him to New York 
with our blessings’ 




Dr. Pasquale Ciccone became director of the Spring- 
field Medical Center the month after Konigsberg 
arrived in 1965 and was a target of much of 
Kayo’s verbal abuse and several of his lawsuits. 
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